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ment, and a solitary gondola stole over the gleaming waters.
This was all.

It was the Yilleggiatura, and the absence of the nobility
from the city invested it with an aspect even more deserted
than it would otherwise have exhibited. I cared not for
this. For me, indeed, Venice, silent and desolate, owned a
greater charm than it could have commanded with all its
feeble imitation of the worthless bustle of a modern metro-
polis. I congratulated myself on the choice season of the
year in which I had arrived at this enchanting city. I do
not think that I could have endured to be disturbed by the
frivolous sights and sounds of society, before I had formed
a fall acquaintance with all those marvels of art that
command our constant admiration while gliding about the
lost capital of the Doges, and before I had yielded a free
flow to those feelings of poetic melancholy which swell up
in the soul as we contemplate this memorable theatre of
human action, wherein have been performed so many ci
man's most famous and most graceful deeds.

If I were to assign the particular quality which conduces
to that dreamy and voluptuous existence which men of
high imagination experience in Venice, I should describe it
as the feeling of abstraction which is remarkable in that
city and peculiar to it. Venice is the only city which can
yield the magical delights of solitude. All is still and
silent. No rude sound disturbs your reveries; Fancy,
therefore, is not put to night. No rude sound distracts
your self-consciousness. This renders existence intense.
We feel everything. And we feel thus keenly in a city not
only eminently beautiful, not only abounding in wonderful
creations of art, but each step of which is hallowed ground,
quick with associations that, in their more various nature,
their nearer relation to ourselves, and perhaps their more
picturesque character, exercise a greater influence over the
imagination than the more antique story of Greece and